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learned the secrets of your own heart. You talk of about Morgiana; but the dervish could only reiterate 
A PERSIAN STORY. 7 


|| » , 
Mi. ASGRisD ARID IMTORGLARY Ao | ‘You are deceived,’ she replied; ‘you have not yet||dented suspense. He farther questioned the holy man 
| mockery! Woman, it is, who is mocked — who is || that his inamorata was a spirit of the air, and desimed 
| 
| 


On the borders of the Caspian Sea, in a mountainous 


: ‘trampled upon. The affections of man are like the) at certain periods to assume a mortal form, and exhibit 
district of the country, there lived a rich merchant, who, || 


growth of a flower, that springs up in the morning, and |, all the various gradations through which mankind are 
becoming weary of the cares and bustle of the world,’ /¢.Ges ere the noon. You fall down and worship at our | obliged to pass in their pilgrimage to eternity. Mesched 
had withdrawn to this secluded spot to spend the re-| feet— you breathe forth your vows of eternal love — |and the dervish now separated, with a mutual pledge 


mainder of his days in peace and quietness. He had an) | hut, like the swelling torrent, the greater its fury, the | that they would again sce each other, afier the lapse of 


ang sn, © yun om er called Mesched, as ho, | sooner does it pass away. There is sometimes a myste-|| thrice three years, upon the same spot. 
with a domestic, comprised the whole of his family. 


ae : ry in your devotion to us, that none can comprehend — | The youth set out on his travels. The ardor of his 
The chief amusement of the father and son was either |nay, not even yourselves. The mighty conquerer, in| feelings gradually abated. He saw and felt how easy it 
to ramble through the country, or to cultivate asmall || i} heat and roar of battle, will throw aside his gory is to become the vassals of our own evil delusions. He 
garden, in which they reared many delicious fruits, such || -)ie14 and his helmet, and fly for solace to our embrace. | discuver that he had been creating images which could 
as oranges, datesand melons. This sort of life inspired | Wan tin the ane cities of his rapture, the hue of giad- ‘have no existence. His judgment, every day, was so- 
Mesched with a wild and romantic spirit of adventure. | ness Venice.» the capes off tin thoughts is changed||bered and strengthened. Morgiana, however, he did 
Some one had unhappily told him that he was hand-||__ pis coulis converted into bitterness; and he curses| not entirely forget. There was a mournful pleasure in 
some, and consequently, he spent much of his time in|/4. madly as he adored. How inconsistent and incon-| his remembrance of one so bright and beautiful. She 
decorating his person. He believed that all Persia ' stant are human affections!’ As she concluded, dark-|| recurred to his memory like a pleasant vision, which he 
could not furnish an equal in personal beauty, and aS!) ness came over the eyes of Mesched, and when he re-| constantly sought to impersonate in his mind. Thus did 
vanity is the same craving and exorbitant passion in -) gained his sight, the beautiful speaker had vanished. | year after year pass rapidly away. He travelled through 


countries, it can easily be supposed that our hero es-| But, oh, who can describe hisgrief? The sun had gone|| many countries, and at last returned to the secluded 


teemed himself an important personage. He had a) duwn, and the moon was pouring her mellow light upon|| residence of his father. 
cloak manufactured of the richest cloth; and rode the} the earth, All around was tranquil, save his own wild | One evening, he had passed into the garden to pluck 
most beautiful of Persian horses. Mesched, like other | and palpitating heart. He had permitted his horse to||Some dates, when he was suddenly accosted by a person 
young men of his age, possessed strong passions — pas-|' yamble away until it was lost in the distance, and in the|| unknown. 
; : re st} ae le. is > tg ae = a i = . . . ’ aie 
Sions that were sometimes controled by his prudence | agony of his spirit he hurried to the borders of the sea.|| ‘Have you forgotten your promise ?’ asked the stran- 
and foresight, but too often suffered to shoot forth free) Fre ctoog upon a cliff that overlooked the mighty deep.|| $eT- 
° . ° ° . ™ — “ii 
anrestr. > re > , * ee . , . ’ . 
SS He oe ed =ey oped his hs fan || He was about to commit himself to the waves, when he | ‘Holy Allah! what promise ? enquired Mesched. 
ciful creation. #ie could conjure up a thousand beautl-|) was startled by a voice from among the adjacent rocks.'| ‘ Your promise to the dervish. This is the night of 





ful spirits, and exult in their miraculous presence. The | ‘My son, what wouldst thou do?’ \!your meeting. He waits for you patiently.’ 
air, and earth, and the waters yielded him their treas-|| Mesched looked eagerly in the direction of the voice,|| ‘The messenger departed, and Mesched hurried on his 
ures. He could plunge into the ocean and wander in| anq saw a venerable dervish, adjusting his long flowing|| Way to fulfil his pledge. He found the dervish, wrap- 


groves of sunlit coral; or dive into the earth, and | beard, who now approached him. |; ped in a cloak, waiting anxiously for his appearance. 
sess himself of ber richest gems; and anon ascend into || ‘Holy Father!’ said the youth, ‘1 am full of trouble.|| ‘Your impatience, my son, has wornaway. Have 


>» heav Ss. 3 s as ‘ shi 7 were | | E a = 
the heavens, and shout among the stars while they were|| 4s the sun was setting, I was thrown from my steed; | you so easily forgotten Morgiana ?’ 
revelling in their midnight glory. Mesched, however, | 


‘ t | and suddenly a female stood over me, and proffered me | ‘Father! since I parted from you, I have learned many 
with all his glowing and ardent fancy, condescended tO! her assistance ; but as I stretched out my hand, she de-||valuable lessons. Then I was contending in the hot 
love a being of the earth—a dazzling and beautiful parted, saying many strange things which I could not|| war of passions: but these, ina measure, have passed 
creature, named Morgiana. Her history must forever! comprehend!’ | away. Still I am impatient to see the adorable Morgi- 
remain uuknown. Mortal man never possessed the!) « Was she beautiful!’ asked the dervish. ana. Can you summon her to our presence ?? 
power to unlock this mighty secret. By some she was]! «Qh, very beautiful. Her fingers sparkled with dia-|| ‘It isa most auspicious moment!’ said the dervish.— 
supposed to have descended from the clouds for a great! monds, and her hair was braided with silk of infinite||‘'The moon is gleaming brightly, and every star looks 
and exalted purpose. But we reach not forth our hands) cojyrs, Her delicate arm was entirely exposed; and a_| sweetly down upon us at this blessed and holy hour. In 
to grasp at the mysteries of the constellations, or the || white robe, of the slightest texture, hung loosely upon |a short time you shall see the beloved of your soul.’ 
dim apocalypses of the Preadamites— for they are bet-| her dazzling shoulders. Oh, father! I cannot tell what|| The dervish drew a ring from his pocket, which he 
ter undivulged. ‘maddening thoughts possessed my brain as I gazed upon || held up in the light of the moon, and after a few cere- 
Mesched had mounted his steed, and was riding slow-|! her angelic ———’ |;monies, which none understood better than himself, he 
ly along a delightful valley. It was neariy sunset; and || ‘Peace, my son!’ interrupted the dervish, ‘she, of,| threw it violently into the air. 
the olive blossoms were lending a delicious fragrance to}! whom you are so deeply enamored, is forbidden to the | | ‘The charm is good; > he said, taking his companion 
the air. He was musing upon the many scenes through || unhallowed touch cf man. Her name is Morgiana,|by the hand. ‘Lo! she comes—the beautiful Morgi- 
which he had passed, during his brief existence, when |! and she is permitted to assume an avatar on the earth ‘ana! , 
his horse suddenly stumbled, and he fell to the ground. || only at stated intervals. Give not way to yourpassions;|| A thousand raptures thrilled through the bosom of 


> he > he ¢ F > if invisible eh ae mer 2¥ . | : : : H 
On one hand, he heard a loud laugh, as if invisible be for she can never be yours.’ ||Mesched. It was, indeed, Morgiana, in all her simple 
ings were exulting in his misfortune, and he thought to}} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


: 3 : ; || ‘Say notso. You kill me with your words. When) elegance and matchless beauty, as he had seen her long 
himself, ‘ verily, this is the way of the world,’ and on’! ean I again behold her? Vouchsafe to tell me that, and'|—Jong ago. He was about to rush forward, and clasp 
the other, there was a slight rustling among the grape-||] will be satisfied.’ a 
vines that clustered about the rocks. On looking around, | 
they parted, and a slight female figure came bounding || 
along, scarcely touching the dewy grass, and stood over |' 
our prostrate hero. | 


‘ Never, my son, never!’ solemnly replied the dervish. |! violence. 

‘Then life is to me a torment!’ exclaimed Mesched,|| ‘Be not too passionate!’ he said. ‘This has been the 
as he was preparing to leap into the waters. || curse of your whole life. The picture must change. 

es ewe “Np ie : : ; aes 

of ceriap natin 7 ae ‘Hold! nneans the dervish, ‘this is all phrenzy.|| You must behold Morgiana in another aspect. This is 
‘ ts ‘ - fhe stranger) If you are thus desperate, you shall be permitted, once|| her last appearance upon the earth — the last gradation 
is unhurt ?’ : ; | more, to sce Morgiana. But it will be years before she \through which she is doomed to pass. Look and be 

‘Unhurt! yetoh, most beautiful creature, much hurt!?|| can be visible to your senses. Is your love so enduring | wise.” 


said Mesched, with a deep sigh, as he endeavored to re- ;\that you can wait until the time appointed for her ap-|| The dervish uttered a mysterious word in a low voice, 
gain his feet. He extended his hand in salutation and || pearance upon the earth 2’ ‘land the brightness of the heavens was changed into 
reverence ; but she hastily turned to depart. The youth expressed great dissatisfaction, and could'| gloom. Around, as far as the eye could reach, the earth 

‘ Angel of light and loveliness!’ he continued, in a||see no reason for this delay in a matter of such vital im-|| assumed the appearance of a black and sterile heath. 
kneeling attitude, ‘why leave me thus lonely and sor- | portance ; but as the dervish assured him there was no|| Mesched took the arm of the dervish, and they walked 
rowful? why mock me with the enchantment of thy | alternative, he, at last, reluctantly consented not to sac-||slowly over this desolate and unhealthy scene. A bend- 


presence ?’ ll rifice his life, and, if possible, to undergo this unprece-''ed figure, somewhat resembling a human shape, ap- 


||her in his arms; but the dervish restrained him with 
| 
| 
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proached them ata distance. As they drew nearer, it 
proved to be an old woman, bearing in her palsied hand 
a crutch. 

‘Once more behold your Morgiana!’ exclaimed the 
dervish, with a look of fiendish triumph, that he but ill 
concealed. 

Mesched looked upon her in silence. 
tremor shook her limbs. The skin was shrivelled upon 
her face — her eyes were dim and sunken —a few locks 
of grey and matted hair fell upon her withered cheeks. 
‘ Listen !’ said the dervish, ‘she speaks.’ 

‘Come hither,’ she commenced, addressing herself to 
Mesched. He approached her. She extended her long, 
bony fingers, but he started back with horror. ‘ You 
loathe me— you who were so eager to receive me into 
your embrace. How strange is this! Remember you 
not,’ and her voice died away into a whisper, ‘remember | 
you not, I say,’ and here the deathrattle sounded in her | 
throat, ‘my parting words to you, many years ago? I) 
then warned you of the fickleness of all human affec- | 
tion. You best know how faithfully you have attended | 
to my admonitions,’ and, as she uttered these words, she 
sunk upon the earth. Presently, strange noises were 
heard in every direction; and the panther stole silently 
over the blasted heath, and banquetted upon her livid 
corse; and the leopard also came, and there was a fierce 
and terrible confiict, and they filled the air with their 
dismal howlings. The wild beasts of the wilderness 
struggled for the spoils of humanity. The dervish him- 
self turned pale with fear; and Mesched fled, far and 
fast, and rested not until he had learned wisdom from 
the madness of his passion, and breathed a prayer of 
gratitude to Allah for the instruction of his servant. 

Fairfieid’s N. A. Magazine. 











TOM WILDING. 
A BRIEF SKETCH OF ‘A CHARACTER.’ 

Behold the picture ; is it like ? 
‘ ©'Tom Witpine —‘ Alas, poor Yorick!’’ said [, as I 
jaid down the newspaper and deliberately commenced | 
sipping my coffee 
in soliloquizing mood, ‘thou art lost to us for ever; thy || 
jokes shall no more set the table ina roar; from the; 
joyous club-room, thy familiar face hath paseed away ; 
and thy loud, jocund laughter shall no more ‘salute our 
ears: Farewell, Tom! farewell for ever. Alas! we 
could have ‘ better spared a better man!’’ 

And whose fate was it, unceremoniously announced || 
to me by the evening paper, yet so pathetically de-}| 
plored? Gentle reader! it was the choicest of our fra-| 
ternity ; 
of odd fellows. 
nervous, capricious, yet benevolent old bachelor; irrita- 
ble, but kind hearted ; 





{! 





fend or advocate your cause with another. 
performed more charitable actions than Tom; no man 
was more beset with the importunities of duns and cred-|| 
itors. He was generous even to prodigality, but not just. | 


Amid the crowd of common men he passed for a pro-| 


found scholar, when, in fact, he was but a superficial 
skimmer over the surface of things. No person ever 


possessed greater varieties of character, or united more | 
Pride and humility, | 


seeming incongruities, than Tom. 
prejudice and hospitality, the epicurean and stoic, the 
worldliness of the man with the simplicity of the child 
— were all blended in his nature. 

The phrenological observer might have discerned the 
bump of firmness most nobly developed in the cranium | 
of Tom, which organic consiruction, I think, rather in- 
clines to obstinacy ; 
silent. Certes, our friend was not popular with the fair | 
sex. Who then would have supposed — but let us not | 
anticipate. Tom Wilding was one of those people | 


whom it is particularly hard to please, and who, by a. 


perverseness of nature, magnify the mole-hill of incon- 
venience into the mountain of real calamity: one of 


those who allow the common impediments or petty vex-, 
ations of life to destroy the comfort and evident enjoy-| 


ment of existence. I will substantiate. 
He came to me, one breezy morning in the month of; 
June, carefully enveloped in a surtout, the collar of, 


\be difficult to suit,’ said he, ‘I like to be free, — to follow 
\tion of my health paramount to 


A convulsive lairy, quiet situation, with a clean house and reputable | 
| My present mansion is so || 


| tering mor ning; 


e: ‘Poor Tom Wilding!’ I repeated, || 


the president of our bon vivant club; the oddest | 
It was Tom Wilding, the eccentric, || | Herculean undertaking. 


ready to knock you down himself'| 


upon the slightest provocation, and equally ready to de-| 
No man! 


; on this point, however, we will be || 


which invaded his ears, and invited me to accompany 
him a short distance from the city, in quest of agreeable 
lodgings for a retired, private gentleman. ‘I shall not 


nature, — and am accustomed to consider the preserva- 
all other objects. An 





| people, are all that I cesire. 
|noisy that I can endure itno longer. Iam absolutely 
‘stunned with the incessant uproar ; and whatever lodg- 
‘ing I engage, I must occupy immediately.’ With all 
this T could not but concur; a public hotel is not partic- | 
vularly adapted to the convenience of a person fond of | 
quiet. ‘But, donot be so hardy,’ he continued ; ‘you, 
isurely will not venture out without a great coat this blus- || 
the wind is north-west, and, as Peter | 
Careful says, very searching. You know Peter = \\¢ 
‘Oh, perfectly well; but I think the morning too| 
warm for any additional clothing.’ 
1 ‘Well, well, take your own way, my dear fellow.’ 
We set out upon our excursion. The sun soon ap- | 
/peared in all his brillianey. I hinted to my friend a fear 
that he was too well clad. His garments, he replied, 
| were rather uncomfortable ; but perspiration would car- 
iry off any latent cold he might have contracted. 


| 


| 





We soon reached our destination, and drove up to the || 


door of as pretty a little cottage as imagination could | 
‘portray. 
j\low drooping willows, and to all appearance suitable for | 
jthe residence of a respectable, quiet gentleman. Here | 
we alighted, and, after sitting an hour in order to acquire | 
a gradual coolness, we began to explore the premises. | 
Tom insisted upon an attic chamber; the air being, in 
his opinion, much purer than in the lower apartments. | 
‘Beside,’ he added, in a significant whisper, ‘ 
|from the cooking establishment.’ Fortunately he could 
obtain immediate possession. I left him entirely domes- 
ticated, and undertook to have his luggage removed, as 
speedily as possible, to his new abode. 





The succeeding morning I called to visit my friend, 
and to inquire into the merits and enjoyments of his 
|habitation. I found him peevish and miserable. It was 

{impossible for him to remain where he was at present. 

|| The branches of the willow-trees swept all night across 
| his window, causing a mournful sotind ; and a convoca- 
;/ most distressing and uproarious manner, until day-light ; 
| then commenced a most tremendcus cackling of poultry 
‘and lowing of cows,— evils not to be tolerated or en- 


i| 
tt He must remove, and that immediately. 


Once more we set out upon what I now feared was a_ 
I knew a respectable family, || 
|| about a mile distant, where I had a faint hope he might 
be accommodated. My heart sunk within meas I saw | 


| 


liked the location and appearance of the premises. The 
landlady was a perfect emblem of housewifery; the | 
some were airy; we were assured no cats had ever 
been known to assemble on the roof, and no poultry was 
| kept in the neighborhood. We were likely to accede to 
ithe terms, but on visiting the sleeping apartments, the | 
boards bore incontestible proofs of having been newly 
scrubbed. This, 
against immediate occupancy, but they would soon be- 
come dry ; 


Tom retreated with precipitation and horror. He as-| 
sured me that he ‘always considered persons fond of mop | 
land scrubbing-brush to be avoided ; exhalations would | 
arise from a floor that had been w etted, and continue a 
long while hanging over it. Nothing was worse than 
damp wood; stone was not so porous, and therefore 
water being on the surface might soon be dispersed. 
Earth, to be sure, might receive or retain a greater quan- 
|| tity of moisture, but the adhesion of its components was 
‘| not so close as the particles of wood ; the moisture soon- 
ler became loose, and was imbibed by the air, but timber 
once wetted was never perfectly dry again.’ His argu- 
|| ments possessed more firmness than force, and we re- 
treated from the noxious vapor with all possible expedi- 
.tion. In our next essay there was no danger of the de- 








|;solitude —ye gods! 


|}chandler, and another by the smell of paint. 


It was completely screened from the road by | 


|;already relented. 


. . | 
it is farther || 


||upper room was to be obtained. 


jien of cats, assembled upon the roof, had wailed in the | 


jan unlucky dog lurking around the house; but I was B 


| Somewhat encouraged by hearing Tom observe that he || 
|jentered his low-ceiled parlor, its hearth, decorated with 


I could not deny, was an argument} 


. | 
and I flattered myself the accommodations 
in other respects would render it a desirable abode. But | 


leterious poison of wetted floors; it was plainly not to 
be dreaded in that vicinity. ‘The mistress made her ap- 
pearance in a new-fashioned blond cap of dubious col- 
oring, and a calico morning-dress on which the figure 
was utterly indescribable. She assured us she had as 
great an aversion as ourselves to the pail and broom, 
and that no discordant sound should molest us in the 
calm solitude of her habitation. We were beginning to 
feel quite cosy and home-like, when suddenly a voice, 
villainously shrill and piercing, struck up ‘Sweet Home,’ 
jaccompanied by a piano, jingling and jarring in utter 
\|\disregard of all rule and science. ‘ My daughter,’ said 
‘Madam, ‘is an eminent instrumental performer, and 
|sings delightfully ; she will be quite an acquisition.’ 

Tom sighed, and we soon after departed. Quiet—calm 
One pen abode was con- 
‘demned because a tinman held his work- -shop in the 
irear ; another, because a doctor of medicine, an exten- 
\sive practitioner, occupied the lower part as an office; 
ithe night-bell broke his slumbers. Another attempt 
was rendered abortive by the proximity of a tallow- 
In one an 
infant was asleep in the cradle, and it was inconsistent 
|to suppose a child and peace could be found under the 
same roof. One was too near the city — he would be 
incommoded by the smoke; another was too near the 
|water to be otherwise than unwholesome. One faced 
'|the east, and in another the ceilings were too low. At 
last, wearied and out of all patience, I pleaded want of 
|time and indispensable avocations ; and left him to seek 





| 
| 
| 


|!a home and sup with what appetite he might. 


The ensuing week brought no tidings of Tom. I 
My heart yearned toward my old 
ifriend, and I set out in pursuit. Strange to relate, I 
found he had occupied but one lodging since we had 
parted. None of the conveniencies we had so anxionsly 
sought after were to be found in this abode. The house 
was on the turnpike-road, facing the north-east; and no 
There were six little 
‘children, and as many cats. One of the little rogues 
|was blowing a penny-whistle; another was lashing a 
|humming-top ; and the rest were screaming to the ut- 
|most extent of their lungs. A bare-footed damsel was 
|Singing over a washing-tub in an outer apartment; and 
|| pools of water were upon the floor. Ducks were dab- 
bling in the stagnant pond in the front of the house, and 
{pigs melodiously grunting from the sty in the rear. 
‘| What had caused this revulsion of feeling — this won- 
|derful change in my friend’s ideas of comfort? The 
|| hostess was a widow, in absolute distress, with no one to 
'|extend a helping hand toward her: six little fatherless 
jchildren dependent on her exertions for support; and, 
jtorender the story more affecting, the eldest was an 
‘idiot. Poor Tom was overcome. The idea of doing 
good, supplied all deficiencies. The benevolence of his 
|heart enabled him to bear with privations ; and when he 


green boughs and cut papers, afiorded him sincere grat- 
||ification. He reflected that but for him, the little family 
| would have been separated and dispersed ; and he was 
jnot only contented, but happy. He has remained in this 
| situation the last six months. 


From the foregoing incident the reader may learn 
much of Tom Wilding. He was, moreover, something 
‘;of a wit, and would have his joke though he lost his 
friend. He was also liable to mal-a-propos. An instance 
occurred one. evening, at a select party, where the 
charms of a celebrated belle were the subject of general 
conversation. Tom, with the utmost sang froid, de- 

clared her hair was red, and no woman could be hand- 
| some with ringlets of that unendurable color. ‘ But, 
|| Sir,’ remarked a lady near him, with some asperity of 
\|tone, ‘it is classical; it is in conformity with ancient 
lltaste; and, Sir, Petrarch’s Laura had red hair.’ Pe- 
trarch’s fiddle-faddle !— it is not Madam, in conformity 
with modern taste, and ’ He looked up; the la- 
dy he was addressing had hair, fine and beautiful, it is 
true, and arranged in the most becoming manner, — but 
as red as blood! ‘1 beg your pardon, Madam,’ he con- 
tinued, bowing with respectful gravity —‘I— ahem! 
— Madam, — really ’ She turned haughtily away, 
and Mr Wilding was ever afterward voted a bore. 
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To Miss Lucy Simper, daughter of a currier, he com- 
plained of a smell of leather. It made his head ache, 
and was extremely disagreeable to him. He was after- 
ward excluded from her svirees. To the daughter of a 
retired pastry cook and confectioner, he ‘supposed ice- 
creams and jellies were no treat.’ Intending to compli- 
ment Miss Evergreen, he assured her, in a room filled 
with company, that ‘ she looked quite as well as she did 
fifteen years ago.’ Was it marvellous that Tom found 
little favor with the ladies? How then did this occur ? 
I resumed the paper, and read once more the paragraph 
which had caused these reminiscences: 

‘ Married, last evening, by the Rev. Dr Soberton, Mr 
Thomas Wilding to Miss Louisa Asbury, only daugh- 
ter of Mr William Asbury, all of this city.’ 

‘ Louisa Asbury, — young, beautiful, and accomplished 
— the only child of one of our richest citizens ; — a cool 
hundred thousand, too, at her own disposal! Well, 
well — the age of miracles has revived. The fraterni- 
ty will mourn adeparted brother; but our loss is un- 
doubted gain. I must off, and see how Torm’s new voca- 


tion becomes him.’ 
Knickerbocker. 


THE POET. 

Or all writers the poet has the best chance for immor- 
tality. Others may write from the head, but he writes 
from the heart, and the heart will always understand 
him. He is the faithful portrayer of nature, whose fea- 
tures are always the same, and always interesting. — 
Prose writers are voluminous and unwieldy ; their pages | 
crowded with commonplaces, and their thoughts expand- 
ed into tediousness. But with the true poet everything 
is terse, touching, or brilliant. He gives the choicest 
thoughts in the choicest language. He illustrates them 
by everything that he sees most striking in nature and 
art. He enriches them by pictures of human life, such 
as it is passing before him. His writings therefore con- 
tain the spirit of the age in which he lives. They are 
caskets which enclose within a small compass the wealth 
of the language —its family jewels, which are thus 
transmitted in a portable form to posterity. The setting 
may occasionally be antiquated, as in the case of Chau- 
cer; but the brilliancy and intrinsic value of the gems 
continue unaltered. Cast a look back over the long 
reach of literary history. What vast valleys of dul- 
ness, filled with monkish legends and academical contro- 
versies. What bogs of theological speculations ; what 
dreary wastes of metaphysics. Here and there only we 
behold the heaven-illumined bards, elevated like beacons 
on their widely separated heights, to transmit the pure 
light of poetical intelligence from age to age. 





Irving. 





MAN. 
ETHIOPIAN VARIETY. 

Tue skin and eyes are black; the hair black and 
woolly ; the skull compressed laterally, and elongated 
toward the front; the forehead low, narrow, and slant- 
ing; the cheek bones are prominent; the jaws narrow 
and projecting ; the upper front teeth oblique; the chin 
recedes. The eyes are prominent; the nose broad, 
thick, flat, and confused with the extended jaw, the 
lips, particularly the upper one, are thick. The knees 
turn in, in many instances. 

The striking peculiarities of the African organization, 


| 


even as distant relations, has, we believe, induced many 

to place our black brethren in a distinct species; while 

others have brought forward this approximation to the | 
monkey tribe, with the view of degrading the African | 
below the standard of the human specias, and thereby } 
palliating the cruel hardships under which he groans in | 
some of our southern plantations. 

It is undoubtedly true, that in many of the points 
wherein the Ethiopian differs from the Caucasian vari- 
ety, it comes nearer to the monkeys; but this fact is not | 
very important; if there are varieties of bodily forma-| 
tion among mankind, some one of these must approach | 
nearer to the organization of the monkey than the oth- | 
ers; but does this prove that the variety in which the | 
conformity occurs is less man than the others? The | 
solidungular, or whole-hoofed variety of the common | 
pig is more like the horse than other swine; do we} 
hence infer, that the nature of this animal in general is | 
less porcine, or more like that of the horse, than that of | 
other pigs? The points of difference between the negro | 
and the European do not affect those important charac- | 
ters which separate man in general from the animal | 
world: the erect attitude, the two hands, the slow devel- 

opement of the body, the use of reason, and consequent- | 
ly perfectibility, are attributes common to both. 
That very little importance can be attached to the} 
general observation of the resemblance of the negro and | 
monkey, founded on external appearance, may be clearly | 
inferred from this fact, that the same remark has been | 
made, even by intelligent travellers, of particular people | 
in the other varieties. 
Cartwright thought the Eskimaux very like monkeys. | 
He says—‘ Walking along Piccadilly one day with two | 
men, I took them into a shop to show them a collection | 
of animals. We had no sooner entered, than I observed | 
their attention riveted on a small monkey; and I could | 
perceive horror most strongly depicted in their counten- | 
ances. At length the old man turned to me and faul- 
tered out —Is that an Eskimau? I must confess that 
both the color and contour of the countenance had con- 
siderable resemblance to the people of their nation. On| 
pointing out several other monkeys of different kinds, | 
they were greatly diverted at the mistake which they | 
had made; but were not well pleased to observe that 

monkeys resembled their race much more than ours.’ 





' 
} 
| 
| 
| 


CONTEMPLATION AND MEDITATION. 


Contemplation isa regard of the eyes of the soul, fasten- 
ed attentively upon some object, as if, after having medi- 
tated of the creation, she should set the eye of her under- 
standing fast affixed upon the greatness of God, upon the 
beauty of the heavens; or having discoursed of the pas- 
sion of our Saviour, she beholdeth him present, and 
seeth him crucified, and without any other discourse, 
persevereth constantly in this spectacle. Then the soul 
doth contemplate upon her meditation; so that contem- 
plation is more than meditation, and as it were the end 
thereof; and it groweth and springeth upon it many 
times, as the branch doth upon the body of the tree, or 
the flower upon the branch. For the understanding 
having attentively, and with many reasons, to and fro 
meditated the mystery, and gathered divers lights to- 
gether, doth frame unto herself a clear knowledge, 
whereof, without farther discourse one way or other, 








and particularly the great difference between its color| 


and our own, have led many persons to adopt the opinion 
of Voltaire, who had net a sufficient knowledge of phys- 
iology and natural history to determine the question, 
that the Africans belong to a distinct species. There is 
no one character so peculiar and common to the Afri- 
cans, but is found frequently in the other varieties, and 
the negroes often want it; and the characters of this 
variety run by insensible gradations into thuse of the 
neighboring races, as will be immediately perceived by 
comparing together different tribes of this race, as the 
Foulahs, Jaloffs, Mandingoes, Kaffers, and Hottentots, 
and earefully noting how in these gradational differences 
they approach the Moors, New Hollanders, Arabians, 
Chinese, &c. 

Again, great stress has been laid on the fact that the 
negroes resemble, more nearly than the Europeans, the 
monkey tribe. The fear of being drawn into the family, 


SPANISH FESTIVALS. 
No. £EE. 


Original. 





IMAGE DAY. 

Tne observant alien in Spain — dwell he in its heart 
or on its borders, in its citiesor its villages — cannot fail 
to notice, during his walks for business or exercise, 2 
solitary monk of every order — Benedictine, Carthu- 
sian, Dominican, Franciscan — as busily employed as a 
Carrier at New Year’s, in canvassing the place where 
his convent is located, and importuning every one, with- 
out as well as within doors, for charity, in the name of a 
little image he carries in his arms, and an embrace of 
which he grants to the benevolent; said embrace con- 
forming in duration to the sum which is rendered — be- 
ing brief for copper, and protracted for the two ores 
whose procurement is the study of mankind. Nor isthe 
amount paid for a salute a la Judas of an image, in eve- 
ry case inconsiderable, as the coffers of many a con- 
vent, if counted, would fully prove. Amusing it is, and 
absurd, to behold the eagerness, and not unfrequently 
ecstacy, with which devotees of either sex confer their 
endearments upon little wooden and plaster saints; in- 
deed, so close are their caresses, that the noses of the 
representatives of the canonized require to be often re- 
paired, and oftener replaced — being fairly evened down 
to a level with the face, by violent and varied lip-friction. 
Image Day! Day of diversion to many monks of 
four orders— Franciscan, Dominican, Carthusian, Ben- 
edictine; — for, the orison over, the refectory rings 
with sacerdotal rejoicing — the intiges, lately borne ten- 
derly about, are tossed anywise into their niches — 
cowls are thrown back with recklessness — shaven 
crowns are exposed — and the day’s collection, expended 
judiciously by the cook and butler, adds weight to the 
collectors’ persons, but not to their prayers. 

To ascertain when is Image Day, an amateur of anni- 
versaries would resort to what Romanists term the tome 
of truth—the Calendar; and after turning reverently 
its leaves in fruitless search for the day dear to gravers 
and plasterers, might possibly close the volume with the 
conviction, that its conductor exhibited an endowment 
similar to that of the Mason monarch, in omitting to des- 
ignate a festival, which, like Image Day, comes every 
day. 





TO ALMIRA. 





Original. 
Sweet soother of my weariness, 
Lamp of my lonely way, 
Sending through all its dreariness 
A chaste but brilliant ray, 
In brief but painful solitude, 
My love, I think of thee: 
And in thy holy orisons 
Dost thou remember me? 


I seem to feel the influence 
Of prayers from her I love — 
So fond — so full of innocence, 
They must be heard above 
Still, dearest, may thy piety 
Lead to the Savior’s shrine, 
And may thy life be happier 
And holier than mine. 


—= a ==—S =3 


THE MAIDEN OF THE MILL 





she enjoyeth, as I may say, a vision, which approacheth 
tothe knowledge of angels. Hereof we learn the dif- 
ference betwixt these two actions; for meditation is less 
clear, less sweet, and more painful than contemplation ; 
it is as the reading of a book, which must be done sen- 
tence after sentence; but contemplation is like casting 
the eyes upon a picture, discerning all at once. Medi- 
tation is like eating; contemplation is like drinking, — 


labor and more pleasure than eating is. For he that 
meditateth taketh an antecedent, doth behold, weigh and 
consider it, as it were, chewing the meat with some | 
pain; and afterward doth gather conclusions one aiter | 
another, as it were, swallowing down of morsels, and | 
taketh his pleasure by pieces; but he that contemplateth | 


. : : . . “4 . | 
receiveth his object without pain, swiftly, and as it were, | 


||a work more sweet, cooling, and more delicate, — less | 





i 


| Original. 





| When first I saw, — ere heard thee speak — 
| The glow which mantled on thy cheek ; 
When first the up-lighting of thine eye 

} Flashed on me — dear to memory ! 

| I loved thee then, I love thee still, 

Sweet Mary! maiden of the mill 

} 


| 


When first I heard the breathing spell 
Of tones, whose power I’ve learned full well; 
Those magic tones, which fancy brings 
Back with all loved and cherished things, — 
I loved thee then, I love thee still, 























































Sweet Mary! maiden of the mill. 


Thy smile! I see it now, and mind 
Me of the time, when well inclined, 

T lent me to its influence, and poured 

Forth at its shrine, the love I long had stored, 
I loved thee then, I love thee still, 





altogether, as if he took a draught of some delicate | 
wine, | 








Such is meditation, and such is contemplation. || 


Sweet Mary! maiden of the mill. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RAMBLER. 
No, EE, 





Original. | 





Mine host’s habitation ; His adventurous Grandfather ; A new Country ! 
discovered and described ; away from Home, in an unpleasant Predic- | 
ament; a shrewd plan to escape from it; a Night Adventure with || ¢ 
Panthers; a Night at Home; a new Dwelling-place discovered and i| 
entered ; Strangers and Dangers approaching; Proposal for a Skating | | 
Excursion ; an Enemy in the Way, overthrown; more Enemies and | 
Pursuers; a Leap to Death and Life; a Night’s Lodging; a Vision; i! 
Departure for the South; embarks ina strange Craft; Falls in with || 
friendly Indians and an interesting Spaniard. 


Tue venerable man, whose life has been greatly varied, ponders 
upon past events, and forms excellent rules of conduct, which un- 
fortunately he cannot live to use. A sportsman, likewise, has the | | 
opportunity of forming valuable rules, with the advantage of im- 
provement through a long series of experiment and observation. — 
Every day brings hiin more intimately acquainted with Nature, ! 
which, with an eloquence sometimes stern and often tender, never 
fails to recommend its sublime truths to his attention. It is not 
merely the love of destruction which endears sport to the fisher- | 
man. It is the habits of the fish whose nature he studies —the 
beautiful streams they ishabit —the myriads of living things around. 
It is the tempest, the enormous ocean, the blue sky and placid lake |} 
and a thousand other charms that unite to enchain his admiration, 
and make him acknowledge there is a Divinity whom all nature 
worships. Exceptions exist, but such individuals are lower in the 
scale of creation; in revolutions they would be jacobins, and in or- 
dinary life there is no restraint but the fear of punishment which 
prevents them from becoming murderers. 
much, in behalf of my favorite pursuit, let me without farther cer- 
emony refer to other matters. If the day previous had been cold 
and dreary, the night was not a whit improved. The wind blew in 
gusts, eddying furiously round mine host’s dwelling — rumbling in 
the top of the chimney if it were one of those malignant demons 
related of inthe wild German legends, who was determined to force 
a passage down, and when scorched by the heat, uttered a howl of 
pain. The raiu fell heavily upon the roof, and every thing that was 
not firmly fastened, groaned and creaked in an uneasy, tortured 
manner. Allihis outward war served to enhance the peace within, 
and to narrow the circle around a large fire, before which stnoked 
a quantity of good things, that I well remember surveying with a 
fear there would not be enough. The early part of a grateful meal 
was passed in silence — our good host, who never suffered himself 
to be hungry, replenishing the empty dishes, in a way which proved 
that he considered bulk to be of the first importance. As it pro- 
gressed, a few words and phrases found utterance, like the scatter- 
ing fire of an ill-trained militia regiment at muster —as ‘Darling!’ | 
— ‘Excellent Madeira!’— ‘Good Health!’ ‘—‘ Astonishing Fish!’ 
—‘A Black Eagle, roasted!’ —‘The Devil!’ — Poor Mungo!’ — | 
‘Yes!’ — ‘ Magnificent!’ — ‘A piece of that sausage !’ — ‘ My dear} 

boy, don’t cut it; no retailing!— Aut Cesar aut nullus.’ — ‘ Here, 
Mungo, bring the wine.’ — ‘ He! he! — Massa North great fisherman 

— Guess he can’t catch a fish flying!’ As has every 
our supper had an end— which afforded me an opportunity to ex- 

amine the apartment. 
It was a long, unfinished room, where, hung from the beams of the 


| 


Having premised this 





thing else, 





floor above, legs of bacon, smoked beef, festoons of dried apples 
and pumpkins. 
a hacked sabre, anda decayed dragoon’s helmet, the two former, 
being worn out with rust and hard service. 
to it, leading to entries, cupboards, and chambers, 


In one coruer, was suspended an old king’s-arm, 
Various doors opened 
andat the farther 
end stood an antique, mahogany sideboard, adorned with grotesque 
goblin-like faces in alto relievo, which, as the light flickered upon 
them appeared to bob, grin, and wink as if they had been alive. 
The fire-place was one of old fashioned, generous dimensions that 
would hold three or four people, and room enough for all other 
purposes, built in times when our ancestors thought wood a nui- 
sance, and waged an exterminating warfare against it. At present, 
it was garnished with several green logs, which, having been thor- 
oughly ignited by the previous hot fire, now burnt slowly, 
as the sap boiled out at either end, or sending up a colunin of steam 
with a loud rush, and occasionally a tongue of lambent flame || 
that illumined the room for a moment, and vanished. 
sation, which at first had been lively and desultory, gradually as- 
sumed the form of narrative, each volunteering his most interes 
ing anecdotes and wildest adventures. ‘Look!’ said our host in| | 
his turn, pointing toward the helmet above-mentioned — ‘there || 
hangs the cap of a veteran who was outin seventy-six. He was my 
grandfather, and has given ard received many hard knocks for the | | 
good of his country. Born in the woods, he loved nothing better | 
than to make long campaigns, plunging through the deepest forests, | 
crossing rivers, and climbing mountains, in search of wild animals, 
whose skins upon proper occasions could be turned into hard dol- | 
lars ' 
It was before the Revolution, during the French and English} 
War, that he for once consented to head a strong party of hunters | 
and trappers, on an excursion to the northwest. The Indians were 
very troublesome in those days. Our frontiers swarmed with | 
them. The French were their instigators; and rarely a week} 
passed that did not bring some account of a massacre and burning || 
People were frightened. Many of my grandfather’s relations tried | | 
to dissuade him trom going, telling an hundred frightful stories ; but I] 
this was like adding fuel to fire, for the statement of dangers and | 
difficulties, if he had been lukewarm at first, made the excursion 
appear so attractive, that he was confirmed in his design. Nothing 
worthy of record happened, until he arrived at a place where it be- 
eame proper to divide the company into detachments, each of which, 
consisting of two individuals, appropriated a portion of country, 


hissing 


a ti 
The conver- | 





' 
being instructed to investigate it thoroughly, to note its lakes, monn- 


| ney beyond others. 


| abundance. 
| to pass more than two days journey within its boundary ; and most 


| cousin of my grandfather, 


| off one morning together, 


| with islands in one direction as far as the eye could reach, and, as 
| it were, 


| Several small streams empticd into it, 


| young trees, 


| was covered with bark. 


| of life in such a way, 
hunter, and to live upon the borders of a far distant lake, where I janother, much larger, covered with trees, 


| been their custom to fell a tree, 
| that manner very pleasantly across. 


| prove scarce. 


|| through shady avenues, and over gently 


| pursuing the 


' and then at another, living like king 
| venison, grouse, pigeons, partridges, and hares. 


tains, and rivers where the finest furs were found, and after a cer- 
tain period, to rendezvous at the same point. It was customary to 
draw lots for these portions, some of them laying many days’ jour- 
There was one remote tract that for years 
had been held in bad repute ; several of the boldest aud best expe- 
rienced hunters who had entered it, never returned; and often 
around the camp-fires at night, the strange and awiul stories related 
of their mysterious disappearance were stamped indelibly upon the 
memory of terrified auditors, to be repeated with, if possible, more 
harrowing details. It was rich in fur-bearing animals, and the 
moose and the elk (the most excellent of meats) were to be had in 
Nevertheless, so general was the dread, that few liked | 





persons shunned it altogether. As it happened, this lot fell to a 
who was not the bravest man in the | 
world, and who secretly offered him a pack of valuable furs, if he 
would go in his place. 


The offer was immediately accepted — | 
hands were crossed in token of good-faith, and my grandiather find- | 
ing a friend by the name of Cuimmings willing to join him, they set 
after bidding farewell to their comrades. 

Having travelled fourteen days southward, they came to the banks | 
of alake more beautiful than they had ever seen, 


being studded 


shut up from the 
These islands were covered with weed, not as with us, but in open 
groves where one might ride a horse at full speed, without nceting 
with a single twig of underbrush, 
inable. 


world Ly distant and high mountains. — 





in the pleasantest manner imag- 


Here and there was an open glade, all covered with pep- | 
perinint, dandelions, and other wild flowers, appearing as we read | 
of inthe story-books, imore like a nobleman’s park, than as if it | 
had happened of itself—which is a proof to me, that should the 

most ingenious gardener invent anything however strange and dif- | 
ferent from that which he has seen, yet he will find nature has been | 
before-hand with him; and, in the end, if he lives long enough, and | 
travels far enough, wi!l meet with its counterpart. Well, it was a 

wonderful source of congratulation tomy grandfather and Mr Cum. || 


| 
mings, that they had chaneed upon such a paradise. They were i| 





| never weary of admiring its appearance, or of laboring industrious. | | 
| ly to finish a bark canoe, 


in order to satisfy themselves if it was || 
really gold that glittered. No sooner was this completed and | 
launched, than they had a new cause for admiration — the lake be- 
ing full of fish, anc of such pure water, that they could see, almost 
as distinctly as if they had been upon dry land, great trout twenty |} 
feet down, swimining about and frolicking after their own fashion. 
hundreds of 
beaver were located, which tor the present they suffered to remain 
A place |} | 


and upon these, 


undisturbed, the season for trapping not having arrived. 


| possessing so many advantages could not fail of being chosen as 
| head-quarters, and the next consideration was to | 
| which they did in this manner. 


tild a log-house, 
The intended size of it having been 
marked out, a trench was dug all around, and two forked stakes | | 





driven into the ground opposite each other. 
the trunks of 
their opposite ends resting in the trench. The inter- 

stices were filled with clay and grass mixed togethe 


was placed the ridze-pole, and leaning against that, 


| 
r, and the whole 
The door was made at one end, by a mov- | 
able log larger than the rest, the opening barely admitting one per- 

son, and the interior, bedded with plenty of dry grass, and blankets 

spread over it, made a resting place which a hunter would not ex- 
change for a king’s couch. 
tentinent, 


Ilere they lived in great peace and con- |} 
unsubjected to the insolencies of the world, and sur- 


= . ¥ io f le oh: it is lv afte awvine _ — 
rounded by a nature that was never weary of loading them with its |C®0Ugh; it is only after having been sufferers, 


bounties. T have ofien heard ny grandfather describe their mode 


that IT have wished a thousand times to be aj} | 





should be satisfied to pass the remainder of my days. Sometimes 


I experience this feeling now, when Iam alone in the woods, and 


, hear the woodpeckers hammering, and the air is soft, and no other 


sound interrupts the holy slumber in which nature appears to in- 
dulge. About this time a strange accident happened. Neither of || 
them knew how to swim. In passing rivers too deep to ford, it had 
and sitting astride of it, to ride in 


One morning as they were 





ig by the borders of the lake, 





walk enjoying the south wind, and | 
the smell of the flowers, and watching the fish breaking water in 
pursuit of flies which sported over its surface, the thought entered | 
their minds that they should like to explore “ farthermost recesses 
—so they determined to embark immediate carrying plenty of 
ammunition, and several deer’s hams, in case that game should | 
That day they made no great progress, landing often 
islands presenting the most attract 





upon ive appearance, walking 
sloping bills, taking their 
pleasure, and laughing to think how so charming a country had 
been abused and caluimniated. Even the wolf-dog, whieh was a 





| constant attendant upon my grandfather, seemed to be aware that | 


he was in good quarters. Although usnally grave, he frisked about, 
rabbits, and occasionally rousing a deer which had 
swam over to browse upon the tender herbage. Some of these 
islands comprised not more than half an acre, without atree or 
bush upon them, laying but little above the water, and looking like 
emeralds upon a silver mirror. Others were two or three miles in 


diameter, with mountains and valleys in miniature, wonderful to see. | 
| 


Thus they coasted along from day to day, touching now at one, 

s, and varying their fare upon 
The afternoon of | 
the fifth, the lake became more contracted, appearing to terminate 

in a vast field of wild rice, through which a creek wound its way ; | 
| into this they turned, disturbing immense flocks of wild fowl, that | | 
darkened the air. The mountains which had been so blue in the | 


ithe force of its current. 


| nificent scene, and vivid lightning, were alike unheeded. 
jof the 


}creased efforts, 
| foreheads. 


jand after a time felt out of danger, 


j arose and gazed upon the lovely scene, 


|| wondered what had become af the canoe. 


ijhim. ‘Oh! ho! Cumunings,’ 


distance, now towered overhead, lined with impassable steeps, and 
here and there, a fir growing, as it were, out of the solid stone. — 
Issuing from among the rice, they were entirely unprepared for the 
spectacle which burst upon them — expecting to have met with a 
swamp or dry land, but instead, seeing the lake, its peaceful char- 
acter changed, sweeping amid frowning rocks, and at last lost by 
As the canoe glided on, surrounding objects 
assumed a more wild aspect, until all farther progress terminated 
ina scene of savage sublimity. Passing a narrow gorge, the space 
widened to half a mile. At the opposite end, a mile distant, arose 
the spray of a heavy cataract, beyond which the view extended 
through a long range of mountains, ending in indisitnetness and 
mist. Or each side of this space the rocks shot up, in one unbro- 
ken precipice, from five to seven hundred feet high. It was an 
awful thing to be thus embosomed in the everlasting mountains. — 
Neither my grandfather or Mr Cummings uttered a word, being 
humbled, and asif they stood in the presence of the Divinity, 
struck dumb with amazement. 


some sudden turn. 


No living things except these im- 
ages of their Crea'or were there, and no sound did, as no sound was 
worthy, but the thunder, or the voice of a mighty earthquake, to 
join in the tremendous anthein of the falling water. They remained 
so long admiring the glories of the place, that what was supposed to 
be evening stole upon them. The sun appeared to set — its last 
rays lingering upon the enormous peaks above, gilding them for a 
while more beautifully than if with gold, but sueceeded by a deep 
gloom, which puzzled the voyageurs to account for. This rapidly 
increased — a low rushing sound was heard, as if millions of birds 
were upon the wing, and immediately afterward, great masses of 
distempered, colored clouds, driven by an impetuous wind, passed 
overhead, and encircled the sunuuits of the mountains. For a mo- 
ment all was hushed; then, streams of terrible lightning, darting 
from peak to peak, bathed every object in a flood of fierce light. 
accompanied by crashes of thunder and the noise of falling rocks, 
which the simultaneous discharge of a 
semble. 

There was another circumstance adding infinitely to their embar- 
rassment. While they were gazing around, the stream had carried 
the canoe far down toward the fall. 


thousand cannon might re- 


Conceive of their anxiety, 
when they found that their united strength only counterbalanced 
The frail bark quivered between the con- 
as if smitten with an ague. 





tending power The thunder, the mag- 
The roar 
rang in their ears with awful distinctness. -- 
Fear lent them additional vigor, the broad paddles bent with in- 


cataract alone, 


while the drops as they perspired fel! from their 
At first they gained by almost imperceptible degrees, 
but did not cease paddling until 
the rice field was left a long distance behind, and they found them- 
selves, at midnight, among a cluster of islands well advanced into 
the lake. Upon one of those, covered with luxuriant grass, they 
I hands d, and being too much fatigued to haul the canoe ashore, left 
it fastened with a strip of deer’s hide to a stone. Drenched with 


Between these forks || Tain, and stupid from want of refreshment, they mechanically took 
lout their arms, 


ammunition, and some provision, and wrapping 
themselves in their blankets, were in a moment profoundly asleep. 

The morning following was clear. The rain drops standing upon 
the spires of grass, sparkled like gems in the sunlight, and as they 


the events of the preceed- 


ling day were remembered doubtingly, as if it had been a dream. — 
| 


‘There is more belongs to this lake than we thought for, 
grandfather ; 


said my 
‘it will learn us never to judge from appearances. — 


| Many men, upon a general acquaintance, are simooth and delightful 


that we discover 
| they are in reality like wolves under sheep skins — very dangerous 
fellows.’ Opposite to the island upon which they had slept, was 
and separated by a nar- 
| row strait of twenty feet, part of which might be passed by wading 
lover a bed of yellow sand. 
night, 


The wind had freshened during the 
and upon casting an eye along the shore, my grandfather 
It was nowhere to be 
jseen; only a few pieces of birch bark and broken wood floated 
about in the water. The misery of their situation flashed upon 
said he, ‘this isa consolation! We 
have gone down the cataract than lived to starve upon 
this desert island” ‘What can be done?’ returned Mr Cummings. 
‘We are lost men.’ ‘Courage!’ said my grandfather; ‘Jet us 
jlearn to swim; let us commence our first lesson before breakfast. 
| Here is provision for six days, with ec onomy, and it shall go hard if 

by that time we 


| had better 


So saying, and 
suiting the action to the words, he commenced stripping. Ina few 
‘minutes both were immersed to their chins in water. ‘ Blessed ig- 
jnorance!’ said my grandfather, half choked after an ineffectual 
keep his head above the surface. ‘Ay!’ said Mr 
‘a blind puppy would know more!’ As you may sup- 
| pose, their first efforts were ridiculous enough. 
| stimulant to exertion. 


cannot swin double as many feet.’ 
| 


| endeavor 

Cummings, 
Fear is a powerful 
It was sufficiently influential now, and be- 
|fore night, both of them perceived that they had made decided im- 
|| provement. Thus ended the first day ; and they retired to rest 
| with the conviction, thatlong before a week should pass, they would 
| be capacitated to escape from their prison. Despite his endeavors, 
my grandfather could not sleep — or if he now and then dozed, he 
was instantly awoke in a great trepidation by crashes of thunder 
|and the roar of waterfalls. Once he sat up, and looked around. — 
l'The moon, in its quarter, was going down behind the mountains. — 
It was one of those apparently bright nights, which perhaps every 
one has observed, yet, when it is necessary to task the eyes to dis- 
tinguish objects at a short distance, he felt an indefinable dread 
seize him, as he gazed upon the solitary wilderness, and remem- 


| 


bered some of the awful stories related in connexion with it; and 
it was a relief to turn toward his slumbering companions, with a 
fresh determination to imitate their example. 


In vain! — again he 
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was awoke; but this time the noise continued — there was no mis- | instilled into my heart.’ While saying this, the miller’s voice be- 
take. The dog also was aroused, and lay couched ready to spring, || came choked, his last words scarcely intelligible, and he turned | 
at the slightest encouragement — his nose between his paws, show- | aside to conceal the tears, that, in despite of a strong effort to re- 
ing his teeth, and from time to time, uttering a low, savage growl.—|/ press them, gushed into his eyes. ‘Iofien,’ he resumed, ‘look 
The first novement my grandfather made was to grasp his rifle, “— back upon the good old man, with my mind’s eye, and see him 
afterward, to awaken Mr Cummings, when they sat and listened || as was his wont, reclining upon a sand bank which bordered the 
together for a renewal of the sound. ‘Hark! Do you hear it?’ —|| Atlantic, his lips moving, yet utiering no sound, as if he held com. | 
whispered the former, as a cry, like that of an infant in distress, || munion with some spirits of another world. T ohim the ocean was 
arose upon the air. ‘I do,’ said Mr Cummings, ‘and had I not} | an emblem of Eternity, and the rise and fall of its waves, like the } 
known the animal of old, I should mistrust its voice to be that of a} | life and death of his fellow creatures. It was from the top of thi | 
child. He has been prowling for food, and has hit upon our scent.’ | hill, that he one clear day saw upon the extreme verge of the hor- | 
‘JT opine that he will be in a predicament,’ returned my grandfather, izon, athin blue vapor, like the smoke of a fire. Whether it was 
‘if he ventures nearer, and how he can resist the smell of such a|| that, or a mist arising froma swamp or pond, he could not deter- 
nice tit-bit as Marens would make, I cannot understand. Let us}| imine. If the former, he knew it must be caused by some war party 
keep a sharp look out, for a man in the paws of a hungry panther || of Indians, on the way to make an inroad upon the frontier. Under 
might be prettily set to work.’ ‘Hush!? said Mr Cammings, point- || present circumstances, neither hiwself or Mr Cummings would 
ing to where the long grass moved, as if something was passing || have liked to have met with them. Both were old hunters, and 
through it — ‘this may be the gentleman himself.’ neither had ever seen so many beaver, or finer specimens of that 
tribe of animals, as were now within reach. They had promised 
themselves a rich harvest of furs, and it was not a company of red 
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| 
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The movement continued, approaching until within sevan paces, 
when they could plainly discern a sinall animal, the size of a cur ‘ : a 7" 
‘ : H ; - Scal) bs) $ i > ue) eit purpose. ey 

dog, which Mareus itnmediately gripped. It was a young panther, | | * mpng devise who should creche - fi wees ge . : mt anusftoos y 
and as he crunched its bones between his teeth, it uttered a dying | | reilected, that CSE se Eee Ser ees cet eee wapaaauic rss 
cordingly, lighting fires only in the night, or when the wind was high 
during the day, and then in the most sheltered situations, surround- 


yell of agony. That cry was sufficient. It awoke the slumbering | 
ferocity of the parent, who came leaping toward them in a fearful , : ‘ : ‘ 
manner. What ensued was so instantaneous, that my grandfather | | ©4 by rocks, isle iatan would be cpstecasigas impossible to discover them. 
could only see a huge black streak flying through the air, and the The most trivial incidents sometimes contribute to events of the 
gleam of Mr Cuming’s knife, as, with a scream of rage and pain, | | Seatest consequence. Near to the place from whence the sup- 
the wounded beast struck him to the earth. For several minutes | posed smoke was discovered, stood the body of On SHOLMGUS Tree, 
after, they rolled one over the other — Mr Cummings, in order to || It bore evidence of having been blasted by lightning, and its present 

degree of ruin had been completed by winter tempests. The top 





shun the claws of his antagonist, clinging tightly to him, hugging | 


him as if for dear love, while Marcus, attentively watching his op- | and many of its limbs were twisted off. The soil at the root partook | 


portunity, whenever the panther was uppermost, gave a good bite, | | ! the same character, being barren for several feet, around, 
like a true wolf-dog, always snapping out a mouthful for himself. — | | Withouta shrub or evena blade of grass to diversify its appearance. 


In fact he seemed to hesitate, as if waiting for an invitation to take || T° the foot of this tree, one day the dog pursued a raccoon, that 





amore decided part in the gaine. This was the true case, as the 


with their rapid movements, made it impossible to use his rifle, and| | !&¢t deep, where, upon emergency, two individuals might lay con- 


any other way of proceeding would have been attended with no|| C#led. At its boitom sat the raccoon, which he suffered to escape, 


| having already an abundance of foud, and not wishing to take a life 

| for the mere love of murder. Several days afterward, standing up- 
|| on the same spot, he saw distinctly a column of smoke at a great 
that his enemy would die from loss of blood. For a long time it did | | distance, yet nearer than before. Not an hour now passed that did 
not occur to him to set the dog on, and when he did, the noble an- || "0! find Mr Cummings or himself — the watch, aud they soon to 
imal, with a triumphant growl, buried his nose in the panther’s | their regret saw these fires approaching the hill, in a direct line. — 
throat, and held fast; although the next instant the skin was torn|; They were regularly visible, about two hours before sunset — and 
from his sides in strips. This diversion enabled Mr Cummings to|| from the leisurely manner in which the party who made them pro- 
choose his aim; when he plunged his knife into the beast’s heart 


benefit ; so my grandfather contented himself with looking on, as 
coolly as he could, applanding Mr Cummings, and telling him, when } 


the dog gave a bite, to cut with his kuife — in hopes, by this means, 


} 
-| 

and my grandfather, coming up, cut his throat and hamstrings. —| | S8aded that their own residence in the country was unknown. It} 
< | 


Saving sundry desperate looking rents in his garments, anda few 
scratches, Mr Cummings had escaped uninjured ; which was almost | 


| was time however to act in a decided manner. They hastened to 
bury the ammunition and provision not iinmediately wanted, and 


iniraculous, considering the size and strength of the panther, and| | having placed the remainder in the hollow of the tree, awaited the | 
the great insolence their deg put upon him. If each individual had | result. That evening, the smoke made its appearance not more 


not been perfectiy self possessed, the affair would have terminated | | than six miles off, and after nightfall they could plainly distinguish | 


differently. Indeed, it was a favorite saying in the mouth of my the light appearing and disappearing, as people passed before it. — 


grandfather, that Providence best helps him, who helps himself —| |The next morning, by dawn, they were also bestowed safely in the | 


and he was of all men the one to take his own advice, and make || hollow, from the interior of which my grandfather notched holes at 
himself at home in the world. a convenient height, so that nothing should pass that they could not 
see. Here they were snug enough. Cunning as the Indians are, 


For three days nothing farther occurred to molest them, and by | ; : ee 
* || what Indian wonld ever think of climbing a tree — and such a tree 


the morning of the fourth, being sufficiently expert swimmers in | . | 
. . P . be . +] F » of {ave ors? * , > sng tr > 
their own estimation, they determined to attempt the passage. —||— find a couple of beaver hunter Only one thing troubled 


. . . yar. : » vhich was the r+ Althoug riven away, > insisted upon | 
My grandfuther went first, and landed safely, as did likewise Mr| her, which was the dog. Although driven away, he insisted upon 


Cummings, but with greater difficulty, having drank more eater | returning, and now lay at its foot, occasionally looking up and 
than was agreeable. Once fairly over, they paried— going up and thamping ™ engage — aan ed pt ee Chance 
down the island in search of some fallen tree of sufficient size to, S@22¢!Y: having at different times evinced an extraordinary degree 
float them to the main land. This, one of them presently fonud — of it; and they did well — for about three hours after, a faint whoop 
when, strapping their rifles, blankets, and provisions upon their) ©##¢ down upen the breeze, which was presently answered by a 
shoulders, they made good speed, and the following day at sunset | 
arrived at the lodge. 


Any person who has been a wayfarer, and returned from the | 
hardships and buffetings of the world, to the pleasures of domestic | 
life, can best understand what were their feelings that night, as)! 
they lay secure beneath its shelter. The retrospection of dangers 


among the trees beneath, ‘and they come directly this wey.’ The 
figure inentioned was followed by thirty others, straggling at first, 
but ascending the hill, they fell into a kind of procession, and be- 
incurred, added a zest to their enjoyments, and made them feel 
doubly grateful to the Creator for his beneficence. ‘ Although ever 
80 homely, it is home,’ said my grandfather, stretching himself up- 
ou the soft bed of dried grass. ‘That itis!’ said Mr Cummings, 


gan to chant a song, such as is used at the death of their relatives. 
This lament continued until they arrived at the tree, when they 
gave a simultaneous shout of trinmph, and began to dance round in 
acirele, flinging and jumping, more like goblins than men, What 
all this meant, neither my grandfather or Mr Cummings could im- 
agine, until one of them came into the centre, and with a sharp in- 
strument began to dig inthe earth. A few seconds served to re- 
move the soil from a human scull, around which they gathered, 
looking intently at it for some time, and then uttering a fierce yell. 

The scull was charred, as if it had been burnt before a hot fire ; 
8, accompanied) and the dreadful expressions of hatred depicted upon their faces as 
bat by that, without which the monarch is worse than a slave — 
their own happiness. Here, the prejudice or bigotry of others 
could not reach, and they did not the less worship the Being whose 
spirit reposed over the vast wilderness by which they were sur- 
rounded. Atitumn with its thousand tints came and passed, andthe 
hunting season commenced. 


‘and thank heaven, we have no handsome panthers as inmates.’— 
The remainder of the summer glided away, ‘like the passage of a 
smooth stream, whieh would have been noticed only for the ab- 
sence of the usual impediments and difficulties. Their minds and 
bodies were in perfect tune, and, in consequence, life was a foun- 
tain which welled out nothing but enjoyment. Unfettered by the 
rules of society, they roamed over immense trac 





they bent over it, together with their passionate exclamations, left 
no doubt, upon the minds of Mr Cummings or my grandfather, that 
it was the remains of a white man, who had, previous to capture, 
caused the death of several of their race, and whom in revenge 
they had sacrificed in this awful manner — it being a custom with 
them, when exceedingly provoked, to dig a hole in the ground, and 
Three miles from their lodge was a high hill that commanded the | placing their victim in it, to ram the earth firmnly geen = =, 
view, to a great extent, of level, heavily-timbered country. The || !@ving nothing but the head exposed, around which they build a 


top of it was a favorite spot with my grandfather, who, when weary | fire, far enough removed to roast it by the slowest possible degrees. 
of other pleasures, would wander there, and sit for hours looking | T!@ thought of such horrible torture having been inflicted upon 
upon the landscape. Ihave heard him say that he never quitted it), 0° of his own countrymen, aroused my grandfather’s wrath, but 
without being a wiser and better man. How well Iean remember, be dared not do any thing; he could only look on, and wish, that 
his features! Although tall, at the age of eighty there was no stoop || for a moment his power was equal to his will. Soon after, the In- 











* All American Indians ascribe lightning as proceeding from an in- 
censed deity, and often endeavor to propitiate him by some little offering 
of tobacce, et cet. ; deposited upon the spot where it has fallen. 


in his gait, his hair was white, like snow, and the fashion of his face | | 
venerable, as if he lad lived a thousand years. May Heaven re- || 

. . . . . | 
ward him for the principles of benevolence and virtue which he | 





climbed up and disappeared, which induced my grandfather to fol- | 
: : a” : IT tose <4 > a P >» ave formi ‘ » ei 
sequel will prove. Well—tie faint light of the moon, together || ‘CW: He found the wood at the top decayed, forming a hole eight | 


ceeded—the fires not being very distant apart — they were per- | 


deep growl, and they saw Marcus in full retreat over the hill, halt- | 
ing but once to look into the valley, while he drew his lips apart, | 
and grinned with every appearance of the greatest hatred. ‘There | 
they are!’ whispered my grandfather, as a dark form walked from | 


vo departed, taking a northeasterly course, in the direction of 
| their lodge, which being the case, they continued in the tree, ex- 
| pecting every moment to discover the smoke of its burning. Some 
| hours having passed, and no such thing taking place, they were glad 


|to come down and return home, where they found every thing as 
| 


jthey had left it. The same day they disinterred the remains, and 
|gave them decent burial — my grandfather selecting an airy, pleas- 
jant situation toward the south, digging the grave with his own hands, 
|and after they were buried, repeating a prayer. 

The cold weather now commenced in good earnest. The lake 
presented a glare of ice, upon which they amused themselves when 
not employed in visiting their traps, having manufactured a substi- 
tute for iron skates from avery hard, well-seasoned wood found in 
the vicinity. The eighteenth of January was to both a memorable 
day, and the events it gave rise to, went far to prove with my grand. 
father, what I hold to be the true doctrine, that no evil can happen 
{which is not productive of good. For the three days and nights 
|previously, it had stormed as it did in old-fashioned times — the 
snow laying four feet deep upon a level, and where it had drifted, 
raising hills more than twenty feet high. There are no such snow 
banks now. In these days of finery and improvement, it seems as 
if even the winds and tempests of heaven had changed. During 
| this period they were pretty much confined to the lodge, or if they 
|| ventured out, it was but for a few minutes, the drift flying so thi¢k 
| as to nearly blind them. Upon the third day, the wind shifted to 
|;the southeast, anda great quantity of hail fell, which during the 
|| night turned to rain, when, the wind veering again, it cleared off 
| With a strong northwester. By noon of the eighteenth, every thing 
|! wes frozen hard, anda crust of solidice covered the snow. This 


was a pleasant circumstance to them, of which they determined to 
take advantage, intending, by means of skates to scour the country 
|| in all directions, but, more particularly, to visita sheet of water, 
|; which at the commencement of winter, when on the top of the hill, 
||they could see the mist arising from. But as there is many a slip 
between the cup and the lip, so in the end this journey did not prove 
so pleasant as they expected. They had already set off — Mr Cum- 
inings being a little in advance — when my grandfather, having left 
his knife in the lodge, returnedto bring it, and while there, saw 


Mr Cummings beckoning to him. He was aware from his earnest 
manner that something unusual was about to happen, and soon 
| knew what it was — for, upon quitting the lodge, he found himself 
| Standing opposite to a fierce looking, painted Indian, who wore, by 
way of ornament, a row of scalps around his neck. My grand- 
| father was a stalwart, sinewy man, and would have liked nothing 
better than to have had a fair hug with him, if he had been alone — 
but not more than tliree hundred rods distant, were a party of ten 
; others, and eleven to one, he had reason to think was too many. — 
|However, he did not hesitate how to act, but grappled the Indian, 
jand in the struggle seizing him by the heel, succeeded in throwing 
him down, at the same time tearing his moccasin off. Moreover, as 
he attempted to rise, he struck him a blow in the throat, which for 
atime effectually put a stop to any farther movements, and then 
made what haste he could to join Mr Cummings. Projecting from 
the main ridge of mountains already spoken of, there was a spur, 
decreasing in height as it ran down toward the lake, where it ended 
in a succession of barren hills. To this, they directed their flight, 
reasoning, that if the savages gained upon them, they could from 
the tops of these hills be sure of shooting some, while making the 
ascent. Two hours brought them to the top of the nearest, from 
whence they saw their bloodthirsty pursuers, fifteen in number, 
like so many hounds, close upon their heels. My grandfather sent 
Mr Cummings to climb the next, in that way securing to himself a 
cover for his retreat, while he made ready to pepper the foremost 
| who should be rash enough to assailhim. He was not obliged to 
| wait long, ere three of them began to ascend, including the individ. 
| ual whom he had left senseless at the lodge, apparently much infu- 
riated, whooping, shouting, and making gestures of menace; but, 
despite their bravery, when half way up, they stopped, and seemed 
inclined to await until their comrades joined them. This would 
{never have done, and he had recourse to stratagem, to make them 
proceed. A little to his left was a hummock of land, against which 
j the snow had drifted, making on one side an elevation of four or 
lfive feet. When he saw the gaze of the savages fixed upon him, 








| 

|| he suddenly turned, and as if in a great harry, ran over the brow 
|| of the hill, but afterward stooped down and stole back behind the 
j;hummock. This trick had all the effect desired, for supposing that 
|! he was afraid and had fled, they lost no time, but scrambled up as 
|| fast as they could. My grandfather made it a point to reason upon 
| every occasion, and the question now was, which of them he should 
|| shoot. He was a good judge of what is excellent in the outward 
jjman, and as his eyes ranged over the three advancing forms, they 
ljrested upon the middle one, as uniting the greatest degree of 
| strength and beauty he had ever seen, He raised his rifle, but hes- 
jitated— there was so much nobleness and dignity in the man’s 
| movements, that his heart secretly relented. Then immediately he 
|remembered the charred scull of the wretched prisoner; he fan- 
icied that he could hear his moans, and see his torments. As these 


| thoughts struggled in his mind, he felt his face become swelled and 
hot, and his lips pressed strongly together. Again he raised his 
‘vifle, and sent a ball from it through the Indian’s brain. ‘Noble- 
iness! Dignity!’ he muttered, as he retreated, sliding swiftly down 
ithe hill. ‘It isnot ever the smoothest shell covers the sweetest 
| kernel.? Perhaps no one, except in the heat and derangement of 
i battle, ever took the life of a fellow creature, for the first time, 
without a feeling of the greatest responsibility, if not guilt. It was 
\the first life my grandfather had taken from any animal, more fierce 
and unsparing in its nature than the panther or bear, and although 
scene defended him, yet the death of the Indian weighed heavily 
| upon his soul. He felt that his relations to his fellow men and the 
| Almighty were changed, and when he joined Mr Cummings, his 
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face looked haggard, and his eyes bloodshot and wild. ‘You have 
killed him ?’ demanded Mr Cummings. ‘I have!’ returned my 
grandfather — ‘ Let us retreat, and shed no more blood, if possible.’ 
So they went on in silence, every now and then looking back to see 
how their enemies held out. 


The Indians, exasperated at the loss of their comrade, pursued 
with redoubled vigor, and gained rapidly upon them. ‘I cannot go 
on much longer,’ said Mr Cummings, upon attaining the summit of 
a precipitous rock; ‘My strength is failing — You have a better 
chance to escape — Leave me, and attend only to the preservation 
of your own life.’ ‘I would rather die like a dog,’ growled my 
grandfather. ‘Look! — here is but one obstacle to overcome, and 
we shall be in comparative safety.’ It was toa deep chasm that he 
pointed, where the rock had been rent by some earthquake, prob- 
ably froin top to bottom, presenting a separation of fifteen feet 
broad. How far it extended, they could not see, as when down 
about an hundred feet, it made an elbow. At any other season, a 
leap for life or death over such a chasm would not have been extra- 
ordinary, but at the present, when every object was covered with 


ice, it was much more difficult, anda false step must be followed by | | 


certain death. This chance, my grandfather calculated nicely. — 
He had already taken off his skates, and was proceeding to venture 
it in his own way, when a sharp cry from Mr Cummings thrilled to 
his soul. He looked up, and saw a sight which he could never for- 
get—his unhappy friend was clinging to the opposite side of the 
chasm, with the strength of a despairing man; he had taken the 
leap, and coming short, fallen with his chest against the rock: the 
blood was oozing from his mouth —he held on but for a moment, 
then groaned deeply, and fell backward. If my grandfather had 
been a common person, this fatal incicent would have discouraged 
him, but, like all dangers and difficulties, it served only to brace his 
frame, to rouse the nobler energies of his soul, and give hiin the 
most perfect command of himself; he knelt down, and recommend- 
ed his life to the care of Heaven. Afterward, taking off his shoes 
and stockings, he cut a gash in each foot, so that the blood flowed 
freely, and then running to the edge of the precipice, took the leap 
— clearing the interval by ‘more than a foot, and leaving the dog on 
the other side, who, when he saw the savages advancing, ran, howl- 
ing, away. My grandfather hastened to reclothe his bleeding ex- 
tremities and continue his flight, until he lost sight of the Indians, 
when he turned toward the level country, and arriving there at 
nightfall, plunged into a thick forest of pines. After penetrating, as 
he judged, three or four miles, he stopped, and selecting the largest 
tree he could find, commenced building a hut of pine boughs be- 
neath, the floor of which he covered with several layers of the 
same material, and creeping in, closed up the entrance. Here he 
was once more safe, and fervent thanks did he render for his de- 
iverance. 


One of a hunter’s appendages is a knapsack, which they gener- 
ally make for themselves of skins, the hair being outside, preferring 
those of the mink and otter. Such an one he now loosed from his 
shoulders, and taking from it some pine knots, with tinder, flint and 
steel, soon har a cheerful blaze, by the light of which he ate his 
evening meal of dried venison with the keenest relish — then wrap- 
ping himself in a blanket, fell into a sleep, but not of rest. The 
events of the day crowded upon his mind, distorted into monstrous 
fancies. The Indians, in place of men, were changed to demons; 
their fingers assumed the appearance of claws, and with every step 
their heels flashed fire. Again he stood upon the brink,of the 
chasm. Suddenly, his eyes were opened, and he saw a mighty an- 





gel standing on the opposite side, holding a sharp sword. He tried 
to warn Mr Curnmings, but his tongue clave to the roof of his mouth, 
and as his friend sprang across, the angel smote him. Then it 
thundered and lightened, and there was a great earthquake, and he 
saw every thing passing away but the rock on which he stood. Af- 
terward, there was silence and a total darkness. He listened for 
ages, but could hear nothing, and he became aware, that he had lost 
ail form, that he had no senses, and was upon the verge of annihi- 
lation. Again, he dreamed that he had but one thouglit, which com- 
prised his entire being, and that was, that his punishment was 
greater than he could bear. At last, a star arose above him, and 
the darkness became visible, the sense of sight returned —he saw 
that he was in a deep valley, and at his feet lay the dead body of Mr 
Cummings. It was torn and mangled by the sharp edges of the 
rock. As he bent over it, the tears rushed in a torrent from his 
eyes, and the sound of his own sighs broke upon his ear, like the 


noise caused by the distant waves of the ocean. A trumpet sound- | 
ed, upon which the body, reanimated, began to arise, and beckoned | 


fim toe follow. He looked up, and beheld a cross of blood, with 
millions of dark forms thronging to touch it, which became stars, 
more brilliant than the sun. He endeavored also to rise, but some- 
thing held him down; he turned, and found that a clod of earth 
was attached to his heel, which seemed endued with great inuscular 
power ; it had also a voice, and uttered continually a sound between 
a whine andabark. Atthis moment he awoke. For some minutes 
he could scarcely persuade himself that he was not in a dreain. — 
We was lying on his back, his arms and legs useless, having no 
power to move them, with a sensation of extreme cold in his head, 
yet the noise continued, and from time to time he felt something 
pleasantly warm touch his face. Presently it appeared as if an icy 
barrier bad given way. The blood flowed like fire in his veins, and 
until the circulations were reestablished, he endured torments. — 
As soon however as he could move, he became sensible that the 
noise proceeded from Marcus, whom he had given up as lost, but 
who, in defiance of all difficulties, had traced him out, and arrived 
perhaps in the nick of time, to prevent him from taking a longer 
journey than he desired. It was indeed the dog who represented 
that excellent ciod of earth, which had a voice, and such great 
strength. After caressing him for a while, he was careful to turn 





| upon his side, and for the remainder of the night slept well. When 
| he again awoke, it was morning. The sun gilded the tops of the 
jtrees. Allnature smiled. No sickening sounds of pursuit reached 
|his ear. He could hear nothing but the soft sighing of the wind 
among the pines, as if it commiserated his misfortunes and his sol- 
itude. He wept most heartily at the remembrance of his friend’s 
awful death, but by a strong effort directed his thoughts to his own 
situation. He knew that the present degree of cold would probably 
be followed by southerly breezes, which would in a few hours melt 
the crust of ice, and render the country for a time impassable. — 
Therefore, his primary object should be to increase the distance, 
as much as possible, between himself and the Indians, practising 
upon such reasons. After having breakfasted, he tied on his skates, 
and soon lett the dangerous neighborhood for a distant place. The 
recollection, that he had allowed so many packs of rich furs to fall 
into their hands, did not in the least trouble him; the joy for his 
escape swallowed up every other consideration. Even the death 
of Mr Cummings, deeply regretted, was less afflicting than it other- 
wise would have been. My grandfather had well nigh as much com- 
} mand over the inward as the outward man, and by noon, with the 





| help of atrue philosophy, had regained a tolerable degree of cheer- 
| fulness. He travelled, with but a few intervals for repose, until 
| night, encamping in the same manner as before, on the other side 
|of a great swamp, which he had been passing for the last three 
| hours. ; 

The next day he resumed his journey, but had not gone far, 
when he came to the banks of a deep stream. It was not frozen — 
| oaly large masses of ice floated down its current. Upon one of 
| these he embarked, but soon found to his cost, that a swift stream, 
{although easy to enter, is, like bad habits, difficult to escape 
!from. He could land, neither on one side or the other—the 
| piece of ice obstinately keeping to the middle of the river, which 
| made such long windings, that there was no where a chance to 


but afterward it became dismal, and wiih all his endeavors, he 
could not prevent an incessant and disagreeable chattering of his 
teeth. When almost frozen, and reduced to an extremity, he ob- 
served a sudden bend where a sand bank jutted into the water. — 
Toward this, to his inexpressible satisfaction, he saw his raft drift, 
and at last strike with such violence as to anchor itself. With a 
self congratulation that he was again at liberty to proceed, he land- 
ed and took another course, turning his face southwest. In this 
direction did he travel ten days. 

On the tenth, at an hour before sunset, the sky indicated a change 
of weather; long white clouds lay in strips upon the horizon, taper- 
ing off atone end. The air had lost its keen frostiness, and the 
| snow-erust no longer creaked so dryly as it had beneath his skates. 
| The face of the country also was different, presenting ranges of 
| meadows which he could hardly see across. As he entered upon 
| one of these, he beheld some dark specks moving 'atits farther end, 
| and shortly after, a smoke arise, — from which he was certain that 
| some party of hunters or Indians had encamped there for the night. 
| His provisions were consumed — he had met with no game during 
| the last two days—andif he did not approach these people, he 
| might die of famine, similar accidents, though rarely, having oc- 
curred. Another consideration went far to make him adopt sucha 
mode of proceeding. He computed, allowing thirty miles a day, 
| that it was at least three hundred and sixty from the lodge, and felt 
assured that his enemies being from the northwest, would not dare 
| to come so far in that direction, without a numerous band of war- 
| riors, for fear of being cut off by the southern tribes, with whom 
' they exercised a deadly feud. Beside, they would have naturally 
| Supposed that he had fled toward his own frontiers, a direction, 
| 





which, ‘as you have seen, he was altogether too crafty to take. 
When he had turned these thoughts over in his mind, and by the 


| help of his reason thoroughly digested them, he did not hesitate to 


| direct his steps toward the smoke, which he approached unseen 
under cover of a thin wood, noting that the party consisted of six- 
| teen individuals, men and women, seven of whom were near the 
| fire, andthe others collecting brush. Among the latter was but 
one male, aman of a fine, commanding figure, who appeared to act 
asachief. He was somewhat in advance of the rest, and to him 
did my grandfather determine to address himself. As he drew near 
+his surprise was very great to see this supposed Indian apparently 
| beside himself, run with open arms to embrace him, and still great- 
er when he heard him speak in good English, to this effect. 

‘Thank Heaven!’ said he, ‘which has directed the steps of a 
civilized being hither. Ah, good Mr Englistinan, pardon my éx- 
travagancies! In me, you behold, until now, the most miserable of 
men. At some future time I shall recount the history of my misfor- 
| tunes, when you will confess that I merit pity and assistance.’ ‘It 
| is the latter of which I came in search,’ returned my grandfather ; 
‘Ihave been surprised by a party of French Indians. My com- 
| panion is dead, and I am starved and hungry.’ 

‘You are not the less welcome for being unfortunate,’ said the 
stranger. ‘ Follow me; the heat of ten sumer suns,’ he continued, 
observing my grandfather's look of astonishment, ‘ has thus bronzed 
my skin. A Jife of privation, and this war paint, has completed the 
barbarian, and it is by courtesy Senor Ingles, that I feel myself en- 
titled to the name of Christian.’ 








He said this with so much humility, bowing and folding his arms 
across upon his breast, that it excited in my grandfather the liveli- 
est feelings of wonder. During their progress toward the fire, they 
were surrounded by squaws who would scarce allow them to goon, 
getting before, and pulling my grandfather’s coat, who was then a 
remarkably handsome man, until he wished with all his heart that 
there was no such thing as a squaw in the world. When arrived, 
they found the Indians prepared to receive them, and the business 





of introduction commenced—the stranger acting as interpreter, 
\tand my grandfather making a speech. When he described the 





touch the bank. For the first hour, this was pleasant enough, | 


'| manner in which he had seized the Indian and torn off his mocas- 
|| sin, a monysallable uttered loudly by every one, signified their ap- 
|;probation. But upon relating that he hesitated to take the life of 
| his enemy, contrary to the Indian custom, several hands were 
|! thrust eagerly out, and he could hear the hissing of the breath, as 
|| different members of the party drew it quickly. The announce- 
|| ment of his death was followed by a deafening yell. The reason of 
| this intense interest the Indians displayed, was explained by infor- 
i} mation that the mocassin which he exhibited as a proof of his as- 
|| sertions, had been recognised, from its peculiar ornaments, as be- 
| longing to a tribe by whom they had once been defeated in battle. 
|| He saw from this circuinstance that he was in high favor, and when 
|| having put the mocassin upon the top ofa pole, they began to dance 
|| round it, did not feel at liberty to refuse joining, although if it had 
| been the custom to dance at funerais he could not have behaved in 
}a@inore solemn, decent manner. {ndeed, he was greatly exhausted, 
and notwithstanding all the honors paid to him, was of an opinion 
|| that a pound of venison would be worth more than ever so much 
|| glory, and that a prospect of eating and sleeping, was like a vision of 
| paradise compared to it. 

At last they ceased, and he retired with the stranger to a hut, 
}around which the snow was heaped so as to entirely cover it. In 
| contrast to wigwams in general, its interior presented a comfortable 
jappearance. There he found an old man, anda handsome young 
| woman of about nineteen years of age, employed in broiling slices 
lof venison, which she from time to time cut off from the body of a 
;deer lying near by. ‘You see,’ said the stranger, pointing to sev- 
|eralarticles of furniture rudely constructed, ‘that I yet retain some 
lof my civilized habits. Yonder old man is my adopted father, and 
| the young woman, his only child, and nominally my wife. I never 
‘could persuade myself to consider her as a wife, for I could never 
| | forget that lam a Spaniard, and was brought up within the pale of 
||the Holy Catholic Chureh. I pity her, because she is obedient, and 
|| bears without a murmur the scorn of her tribe, for her supposed 
|| barrenness. Now my grandfather was aman of good taste, and far 
|| from being fastidions. To him. a bird in the hand was worth two 
linthe bush. He did not pass a thing because there was a better 
behind it. If good, it was sufficient — and as for the color, that did 
jnot matter. If not liked, there was no obligation to look at it. He 
| did not say anything, but he thought, that if he was in the stranger's 
place, he —~’ —Hem!! 

Their simple repast was soon ended, and a pipe offered him, but 
the fumes of the tobacco, united with his fatigue, proved too much. 
The forms visible in the dim twilight, faded away — the voice of the 





| stranger sounded like a distant murmur in his ears—and, with a 


| 
| 
| 
| sense of perfect peace, he became unconscious. 





| 
| UNCLE TOBY AND WIDOW WADMAN. 


| 
1 Tue annexed isa description, from the twenty-fifth 


‘chapter of ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ of Uncle Toby and Wid- 
|;}ow Wadman, a Group by Ball Hughes, now in the 
|;course of Exhibition at Amory Hall, corner of Wash- 
|, ington and West Streets, in this city. It will be our en- 
|| deavor to notice it more particularly hereafter. Ep. 
(| ‘1 am half distracted, Captain Shandy,’ said Mrs 
| Wadman, holding up her cambrie handkerchief to her 
left eye, as she approached the door of my uncle Toby’s 
sentry box, ‘a mote, or sand, or something, I know not 
| what, has got into this eye of mine; do look into it —it 
is not in the white.’ 
In saying which, Mrs Wadman edged herself close in 
beside my uncle Toby, and squeezing herself down upon 
|the corner of his bench, she gave him an opportunity of 
| doing it without rising up. 
‘ Do look into it,’ said she. 

Honest soul! thou didst look into it with as much hon- 
esty of heart, asever a child looked intoa raree show- 
| dox, and ’t were as much asin to have hurt thee. 
| If a man willbe peeping of his own accord intothings 
|of that nature, { have nothing to say to it. 
| My uncle Toby never did; and I will answer for 
| him, that he would have sat quietly upon the sofa, from 
June to January with an eye as fine as the Thracian 
| Rhodope’s beside him, without being able to tell whethe1 
}it was a black or a blue one. 

The difficulty was, to get my uncle Toby to look at 
one at all. 

*Tis surmounted; and I see him yonder, with his 
| pipe pendulous in his hand, and the ashes falling out of 
| it, —looking — and looking, —then rubbing his eyes, — 
‘and looking again, with twice the good nature that ever 

Galileo looked for a spot in the sun. 
| In vain! for by all the powers which animate the or- 
gan — widow Wadman’s left eye shines this moment as 
|lucid as her right ;—there is neither mote,nor sand, nor 
|dust, nor chaff, nor speck, nor particle of opaque matter 
|in it. ‘There is nothing, my dear paternal uncle, but one 
|lambent delicious fire furtively shooting out from every 
| part of it, in all directions into thine. 

If thou lookest, uncle Toby, in search of this mote one 
moment longer thou art undone. 
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An eye is for all the world exactly like a cannon in | 
this respect; that it is not so much the eye or the can-| 
non in thtmselves, as itis the carriage of the eye—and | 
the carriage of the cannon; by which, both the one and | 
the other are enabled to doso much execution. I don’t) 
think the comparison a bad one; however, as ’ tis made, | 
and placed at the head of the chapter, as much for use as | 
ornament, all I desire in return is, that, whenever I} 
speak of Mrs Wadman’s eyes — except once in the next 
period, — that you keep it in your fancy. 

——‘I protest, Madam,’ said my uncle Toby, ‘I can 
see nothing, whatever, in your eye.’ 

— ‘It is not the white,’ said Mrs Wadman. ——— 

My uncle Toby looked with might and main into the 
pupil.* 

Now, of all the eyes that were ever created; from 
your own, madam, up to those of Venus herself, 
there never was an eye of them all so fitted to rob my 
uncle Toby of his repose, as the very eye at which he 
was looking, —it was not, madam, a rolling eye;—a 
romping or wanton one, — nor was it an eye sparkling, 
petulant, or imperious, —of high claims and terrifying 
exactions, which would have curdled at once, that milk 
of human nature, of which my uncle Toby was made 
up; but ’t was an eye full of gentle salutations, and soft 
responses, speaking not like the trumpet stop of some 
ill-made organ, in which many an eye I talk to, holds 
coarse converse, but whispering soft, like the last low 
accents of some expiring saint.—‘ Tow can you live 
eomfortless and alone, without a bosom to lean your 
heud on, or trust your cares to?’ 

It was an eye 

But I shall be in love with it myself if Isay another 
word about it. 

It did my uncle Toby’s business. 








*The group exhibits this point of time. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1835. 
DECEASED YOUNG POETS OF AMERICA. 

In introducing JAMES WILLIAM MILLER, we are mindful that in 
this section of our country, he was well known by the lovers of poetry. 
Mr Miller cannot be forgotten by those who knew him. His character 
was marked, having points that could not fail to strike even the careless- 
eyed pilgrim of the world. His mind had keen perceptions of the grand 
and lovely, both in nature and art— though he oftener revelled in the 
glorious expansions of the former than the latter. In the contemplation 
of the finer and wilder emotions of the human heart he found a pleas- 
ure, and with the spirit of Wordsworth, he had much of his enjoyment. 
One who knew him well, thus speaks. 

A sketch of Mr Miller's life would be but a sketch of irresolution it- 
self, except in his affection and principle. In these he was all firmness; 
hut the predominant foible of his character, and one which attended al- 
most every action of his chequered existence was indecision ; of this no 
one was more fully aware than he; ata very early age writing to a 
friend, he says — Do you ask of myself? Here Iam, a walking shadow. 
J have no settled plans for the future, and, notwithstanding my philo- 
suphical indifference, Iam oppressed with a ceaseless weight of anxiety, 
irresolution, [know not what to call it —soas to render me totally un- 
fit for the least enjoyment.’ Mr Miller was twenty seven years of age 
at his death, and during that short period he had been engaged in as 
many as eight different pursuits, none of which was prosecuted with 
sufficient perseverance to command success. He was emphatically a 
man of genius, and unhappily of that great number whose inclination 
and taste are forced to yield to the irresistible call of necessity. 





As aspecimen of his composition, and the style of his feeling gener- 
uly, When Jooking through the creations of Nature, this may be taken. 


TO A SHOWER. 
The pleasant rain !— the pleasant rain! 
By fits it plashing falls 
On twangling leaf and dimpling pool — 
How sweet its warning calls! 
They Know it — all the bosomy va 
High slopes, and verdant meads ; 
The queenly elms and princely oaks 
Bow down their grateful heads. 








The withering grass, and fading flowers, 
And drooping shrubs look gay ; 

The bubbly brook, with gladlier song, 
Hies on its endless way ; 

All things of earth — the grateful things! 
Put on their robes of cheer, 

They hear the sound of the warning burst, 
And know the rain is near. 


Itcomes! it comes! the pleasant rain! 
I drink its cooler breath, 

Itis rich with sighs of fainting flowers 
And roses’ fragrant death ; 


It hath kissed the tomb of the lily pale, | changing sea of fashion. Let judgment regulate the execution of cav- 
The beds where violets die, latinas, and her bravuras be appropriate and with meaning. Simplicity, 
And it bears their life on its living wings — }it should be remembered, will charm, and science should not be dis- 
I feel it wandering by. gusting. 
For several months past Miss Cushman has been receiving instruction 
;|from Mr Maeder, agentleman from whose guidance she has received 
much benefit. When one or twoyears’ experience has confirmed and 
given character to her style, we trust, it will be our fortune to speak 
‘or her as the first vocalist in the country. We do not expect to be 
It comes, with the rush of a god’s descent disappointed in our anticipation, for we think that flattery, if she be 
On the hushed and trembling earth, | flattered, will not injure her—but that as her discrimination daily ex- 
To visit the shrines of the hallowed groves |, pands before her new sources of study in the art, and new difficultie:, 
Where a poet’s soul had birth. || she will be aware how distant from mortal accomplishments is Perfec- 


And yet it comes! the lighning’s flash, 
Hath torn the lowering cloud, 

With a distant roar, and a nearer crash, 
Qut bursts the thunder loud. 





}, tion — and that she will continue to strive in her profession for the ele- 

With a rush as of a thousand steeds, | Vation of dramatic musicin this country. 
Is the mighty god’s descent ; 

Beneath the weight of his passing tread, 
The conscious groves are bent. 

His heavy tread — it is lighter now — 
And yet it passeth on ; 

And now it is up, with a sudden lift — 
The pleasant rain hath gone. 


and was less embarrassed than on the previous occasion, giving full sat- 
isfaction to her friends and the public. On ‘Tuesday evening she ap- 
peared as Louisa, in Sheridan’s popular play ‘The Duenna.’ Although 
the opera was miserably performed, and torn to tatters, yet Miss Cush- 
{man’s part was sustained with much spirit, and she assisted the dull 
plot, to the end, sufficiently to rescue it from exciting absolute disgust, 
| Indeed, had it not been for Louisa, Don Carlos, Isaac, and the songs of 
Clara, the performance would have been entirely condemned. 


' 
\ Miss Cushman made her second appearance on Monday evening last, 
| 
1 


The pleasant rain ! — the pleasant rain! 
It hath passed above the earth, 
I sce the smile of the opening cloud, 
Like the parted lips of mirth. 
The golden joy is spreading wide | 
| 


Miss Cushman, we trust, will make it a study to acquaint herself with 
jthe best style of singing — not that most in vogue. Although ready 
applause may be obtained by following the fashion, yet her ambition 
should raise her above the seeking of it, and correct taste should not be 
sacrificed for a boon so meagre. Rather may she study to be natural in 
her music than artificial — holding in remembrance that 


Along the blushing west, 
And the happy earth gives back her smiles, 


Like the glow of a grateful breast. | 2 
| To throw a perfume on the violet, 


To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
ts wasteful and ridiculous excess. 





Asa blessing sinks in a grateful heart, 
That knoweth all its need, 
So came the good of the pleasant rain, 
O’er hill and verdant mead. 
It shall breathe this truth on the human ear, 
all a ier’s home 
gecnaien als Gonaneee heaven | THe Manager of the Tremont Theatre advertises that a Concert 
The pleasant rain hath come. || will be given at the Masonic Temple, thisevening. Miss Watson 
| 
| 
| 








|is to assist inthe performances, whose singing, a friend of ours 

said, is likea nicely finished, beautiful picture ; without any thing 
|| Startling or grand to atiract your attention — delicate, and which can 
| always be noticed with pleasure. 

| 

One of the most fascinating female writers of our time has said, with | | , , f . 
much truth, and in words that enter directly and powerfully into the || 1X 4 neighboring column will be found a notice of the Group — 
mind, ‘Lam persuaded there is no triumph equal to one achieved on the | | ‘Uncle Toby & Widow Wadman — by Ball Hughes. 
stage ~ it comes so immediate and so home. You have before you the | 
mass of human beings whose sympathies are at your will; you witness | | 
the emotions which you raise; you see the tears which you command! |} 
The poet has erected the statue, but it is for you to give it life — the | 
words must find their music on your lips —the generous sentiment, | 
the exalted hope, the touches of deep feeling, ask their expression from | 
you; surely such influence is among the triumphs of the mind, ay and || 
agreatand noble triumph.’ But she has added, to show both sides of | | A STORY. —In the next number of the ‘Reminiscences of a Ram- 
the picture — the golden and the iron, ‘ in this world, everything has its | | pyoy> y naan Sen itn Ea eG : 
evil; the dust is on the wheels of the conqueror’s chariot —the silken- clips mer each pet stb wegen deed 
wrought tapestry covers the mouldering wall.’ Ay, and it is hard, we || the Romish See, the story being related by a snaien from the Order 
would continue, while knowing that we possess capabilities which || with which he ak induced, in cncty tif haciinadiad a 
might gather the glory of such triumphs, to feel that when exerted, their | : . diaieceeeees 

s is doubtful —that a look or step — a motion ora breath may dis- | 


Se 





MISS CHARLOTTE 8. CUSHMAN: 


THE VOCALIST. 








Mr FE. Kendall gives a Concert this evening at Boylston Hall, and 
will be assisted by Mrs Andrews, Mrs Kellogg, Miss A. Woodward, 
Mr Jones, the Brass Band, and an Orchestra under the direction of 
| Mr Holloway. 











succe 


| sipate all that our glorious dreams have anticipated ; and that even our | | We have several books, pamphlets and periodicals on our desk — some 
| 
| 





| consciousness of genitts — that strong and stirring emotion — may be || worthy of a notice. They will be attended to, if possible, next week. 
| weakened even to doubt, because they whose minds we might otherwise 
j rule, perchance, find some one thing in us that has not alliance with per- | > 
|fection. The actor, then, who in exciting the feelings and sympathies | | TO CORRESPONDENTS. — The articles by H. J. B. do not please. 
jot an audience, is successful, becomes a magician—and is more to be || ‘The Promising Lover’ and ‘Spring,’ in our next. ‘A subscriber’ in 
envied than a simply popular person, because he commands not mere || Portland is recognized — and may be suited or not, as he pleases. We 
| applause. He is aware that he is a kind tyrant, and notices something | | do not wonder at his taste, when we find him leaving his postage un- 
more desirable than acclamation — the instantaneous welling out from || Paid and mis-spelling twelve simple words, in seven short lines, as per 
the ‘heart of hearts’ of all the affections ; — irresistibly and unwitting. | | Cieve, omited, recomend, contanes, eney, intrest, sperret, sence, artical, 
iy gushing forth, and though ever so strenuously repressed in one situ- |; Magazeen, som, stores, (stories.) 
ation, yet, like the waters of the fabied Arethusa breaking out into the } 
j sunlight from innumerable points — cheering the eye and gratifying the | | 
taste. | | 
They who visit not the Theatre can scarcely be informed of the inter | | aes 
est Which Miss Cushman created, on the evening that she appeared —a||__ CONTENTS OF THE BOSTON PEARL. N . ~Mesched and 
debutante in the Operatic Comedy, ‘The Marriage of Figaro.’ The || Morsiana,a Persian story. Tom Wilding, a briet teh of ‘a charac- 
house was full and full of anxiety —all appeared interested ; and could || tet’ The Poet. Man, Contemplation and Meditation. Spanish Festi- 
nox have been otherwise, for seldom is there an occurrence of this kind, || V@l8, No. 3. To Almira. The Maiden of the Mill. Reminiscences of a 
All seemed to feel concerned in the success of a native of our city —all || Rambler, No. 2, containing sketches of Mine host’s habitation ; His ad- 
| | venturous Grandfather ; A new Country discovered and described ; away 



























were ready to en ourage her during her timidity and to excuse biemish- 
es in style naturally incident tothe excitement of the occasion ; ay, and from Home, in an unpleasant Predicament; a shrewd plan to escape 
even to do more than this, if necessary. But there was no such necessi- | | from it; a Night Adventure with Panthers; a Night at Home; a new 
ty. Miss Cushman was successful without the advancements of extra- | |Dwelling-place discovered and entered ; Strangers and Dangers ap- 
neous aid —she was triumphant by herself; and, doubtless, conscious | | PYoaching ; Proposal for a Skating Excursion; an Enemy in the Way, 
of her own power, she had determined to exhibit the character of the || ©Verthrown ; more Enemies and Pursuers; a Leap to Death and Life ; 
Countess, as she had conceived it, and to demand the crown of the vic-||# Night's Lodging ; a Vision; Departure for the South; embarks ina 
tor. Nor was Miss Cushman to be careful of her success as an actress || Strange Craft; Fails in with friendly Indians and an interesting Span- 
merely. She was to appear as a vocalist, in a part that not long since || ‘ard. Uncle Toby and widow Wadman. EDITORIAL. Deceased young 
was impersonated by transatlantic performers of high standing both || Poets of America. Toa Shower. Miss Charlotte 8. Cushman, the vo- 
here and at home ; — and asa vocalist, too, she was successful, displaying | calist. MUSIC. O merry may the Maid be ;— never before published in 





a veiceof much compass and strength, sweetness and flexibility — its || this country. 
highest attribute, potemcy, whose conquests can scarcely be numbered -- 
nay, not anticipated. 





= = 


Tier ah @ ( ¢ 58 © yf 7 A\ 72 77. 
It has been said hy some one that Miss Cushman has ‘ much to learn.’ ae ist mK; 13 © 8s ac @O db Ww aE? IN RS ity 
It is a remark, scarcely worthy of notice, when we remember that we AND 
‘all have much to learn —that this working-day world is continually op- 
| Literary Gazette, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


/ening tous new situations and scenes —that every day brightens and 
Orrice or PusticaTion, No. 19, Water Street — Third Story. 





tends to perfect the mirror in which we behold ourselves, so that we may 
| see more clearly how far removed we are from perfection. It becomes 
| Miss Cushman, rather, to unlearn much —to forget the styles of acting 
and singing which for four or five years past she must have beheld, and Terms. Three dollars a year if paid in advance — four dollars if 
lio take her parts, as it might be, from the author, giving them all the} not paid until the expiration of the year —two dollars for six months 
jforee and character which her cultivated understanding and refined || _ payable in advance. 

; sensibility cam command. Let her not take the best of those as her mod- : 
lels whom she has seen latterly, and whom she has in remembrance. 
j Let her ambition be to be first in her profession and an ornament to our 
icity, — forgetting notin the freshness and newness of her personations 
jand efforts to notice truth and nature — those eternal beacons on the 
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For foul day or fair d day, He’s. 
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Good signs are these, my Mother says, 
And bids me tak’ the “Miller, 

For foul day, or fair day, 
He’s ay bring ing Siller, 

For Meal and Malt she does n’a want, 
Nor ony thing that’s dainty ; 

And now, and th :en, a good fat hen, 
To lay ‘her eg: gs in plenty, 

O merry may the maid be, &c. 


In winter when the wind and rain, 
Blaws o’er the house and byre, 
He sits beside a clean hearth stane, 
Before a cheerf{w’ fire ; 
With nut brown Ale, he te 

Which rows him o’er fow nappy, 
Who'd be a King, a petty thing, 

When a Miller lives so happy 2 
O merry may the Maid be, &c. 


Is his tale, 








